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Income  paynents  received  by  individuals  more  than  doubled  from  1939  to  194'+,  an 
increase  of  86  billion  dollars.  Higher  taxes  took  19  percent  of  the  total  increase, 
larger  savings  accounted  for  39  percent,  and  increased  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  absorbed  42  percent.  Consumer  expenditures  for  non-durable  goods  increased  84 
percent  from  1939  to  1944.  Expenditures  for  durable  goods  increased  12  percent  and 
expenditures  for  services  increased  36  percent. 
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The  gross  national  product  of  the  United  States  more  than  doubled  from  1939  to 
19m.  Government  expenditures  for  war,  which  amounted  to  only  1.6  percent  of  the  total 
in  1939,  absorbed  43.4  percent  in  1941.  Consumer  expenditures  increased  more  than 
one-half  during  the  same  period,  but  amounted  to  only  49  percent  of  the  gross  product 
in  1944  as  compared  with  70  percent  in  1939. 
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'     :         ■       '         .KSMAITD  FOR  FAiLM  PRODUCTS 

The  current  high  level  of  nonagricultur-^l  income  s*eemf  likely  to  he 
maintained' vdthout  much  change  until  sometime  after  fighting  ceases  in 
Europe,    Prices  of  most  farm  products  lorohahly  will  remain  at  or  near 
ceilings  through  most  of  19^5.  -"^nd  demand  at  these  -orices  is  likely  to 
exceed  the  suTDioly  of  many  nrod.ucts, 

The  numher  of  ner^ons  employed  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
March  1,  I9U5  was  g,Uil+,noO.     This  is  lUS.OOO  or  2  percent  less  than  one 
year  earlier.     The  decline  in  the  niomher  of  family  workers  during  this  perio 
amounted  to  less  than  1  percent,  vrhile  the  numher  of  hired  workers  dropped 
nearly  7  percent.     Total  farm  employment  v?as  ahout  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier  in  the  Worth  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  States,  increased  in 
New  England,  and  declined  in  all  other  regions. 

Employment  in  nonagricultural  estahli shraerits  for'January  iyU5  totaled 
37.9  "iiiillion  persons.     This  is  3  percent  fewer  than  the  niimber  •  employed 
in  January  19-t-M-  arid  is  the  lowest  since  April  I9U2.   "EmToloyment '  in  manu- 
facturing in  January  19^5  ^'^a^  2  -nercent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  There 
was  a  7-percent  decline  in  employment  in  mining  and  a  24-percent  decline 


■  - 

in  construction  since  January  19^^,    Employment  in '  tra,ns'oortation  and  public 
utilities  reached  a  peak  in  August  19^^#     From  August  to  January  there 
was  a  decline  of  ?  percent,   .Employment  in  finance,   service  and  miscellaneous 
industries  declined  7  percent  from  it's  p.eak  reached  in  July  19^^  to  January 

The  seas-O'nally- adjusted  index  of  nonafl:ri cultural,  income  payments  for 
January  19^5  reached  a  new  hi-^h  of  238,3.  l/^  _  Thi  s,  i.s.  6,, 3  percent  above 
January  19^^.     Contrary  to  total  nona'gri cultural  ■income,  the  wage  income 
of  industrial  workers  decreased  during  most  of  l^hh  and  in  December  (latest 
data  available)  the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  '^?1,7  was  ?.,8  percent 
below  December  1943«  ■..  ■ 

Industrial  rjroduction  after  remaining  'steady  during  the  last  'qua.rter 
of  19^'-^,  increased  slig'^'tly  in  January  19^5.     '^he  seasonally  adjusted  index 
of  23H  2/  for  that  month  is  the  hi^chest  since  June  19'^^  but  is  still  5 
percent  below  the  -oeak  reached  in  November  19"^3.     ^^e  increase  in  production 
from  December  to  January  was  greater  for  nondurable  manufactured  goods 
than  for  durable  goods.     The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  production  of 
nondurable  goods  of  I76  for  January  19^+5  was  only  2  loercent  belov;  the  war- 
time -ceak.     In  contrast  the  index  of  durable  goods  production  for  January 
was  3^^>  "biJ.t  this  v;as  almost  9  percent  belov^  its  wartime 'iDeak. 

The  value  of  construction  contracts  awarded  has  increased  somewhat 
since  the  low  point  reached  in  May  1^'^,  althougl-'  there  was  some  decline 
in  January  19^5  from  the  "orevious  month.     The  seasonally  adjusted  index  for 
January  was  U6,  _3/  which  is  39  -oercent  above  May  19^^.  ^"^^  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  wartime  neafc  reached  in  July  19^2.     Virtually  all  of  the  recent 


1/    Department  of  Commerce,  19^5-39  =  100, 
2/    Fedeml  Reserve  Board,  1935-39  =  100. 
3/     Federal  Reserve  Board,   I923-25  =  100, 
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increase  in  contracts  awarded  has  "been  in  nonresidential  construction  for 
war.     The  in'^ex  of  contracts  for  residential  construction  has  remained 
practically  at  its  wartime  low  since  last  summer,  TDut  the  increase  in  pri- 
vate construction  has  "been  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline, 

March  21,  19^5" 

NATIONAL  INCOME  IN  19!+^ 

National  income  for  the  year  19^4  totaled  1^0,1  l/    "billion  dollars, 
7,6  percent  more  than  in  19^3  ^''^'^         percent  ahove  the  1935-39  average. 
Total  income  -Daymi-nts  received  "by  indiv-iduals  in  19^^+  were  156,8  "billion 
dollars,  an  increase  of  9.6  percent  from  19^3«     Personal  ta.xes,  Pederal, 
State,  and  local,  took  19.2  "billion  dollars  in  19^^  —  6  "billion  more  than 
in  the  "orevious  year.     This  left  consumers  with  137.5  "billion  dollars  of 
disposa"ble  income  in  19^^  or  10. U  percent  more  than  in  19^3*     Consumer  ex- 
penditures increased  only  7.^  percent  in  19^^  to  reach  97.6  "billion  dollars. 
As  a  result  the  n^--t  savings  of  individuals  during  19^^  amounted  to  39.9 
"billion  dollars,  18.  U  percent  more  than  in  19^3.     A'hout  one-third  of  these 
savings  was  invested  in  Government  "bonds, 

Pa.rt  of  th^  increase  in  national  income  in  19^^  was  a  reflection  of 
price  incrpas^s  an-^  to  that  "^xtent  does  not  represent  any  increase  in 
physical  pro^luction,     ""hp  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  in- 
creased ahout  1  "oprcent  from  19^3  "to  19^^.     This  would  "be  equivalent  to 
about  onp-^is:hth  of  th-^  incrpase  in  national  income.     Thp  in^^ex  of  the 
cost  of  living  increased  about  1,5  percent  from  19^3  to  19^^,  which  would 
be  equivajoht  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  increase  in  national  income. 

All  of  thp  major  com-oonents  of  national  income  increased  somewhat 
from  19^3        19^^^  although  salaries  and  wages  increased  the  most.  Total 
sala^^ies  and  wag^-^  amounted  to  112.8  "billion  dollars  in  19^^i  an  increase 
of  9.^  percent  from  the  prpvious  year,     A  large  part  of  the  increase  con- 
sisted of  increa<5Pri  paympnts  to  military  personnel.     Interest  and  net  rents 
increased  9-3  "O'^rcent  and  net  corporate  profits  1.0  percent.     The  ^/et 
income  of  propriptors  increased  only  0,3  percent.     Total  salaries  and  v/ages 
constituted  70  TDPrcent  of  thp  n-^tional  income  in  19^^.     This  is  •'^ihe  highest 
proportion  rpached  during  the  present  war  and  compares  with  69  yjercent  in 
I9U3  and  63  percent  in  I9U1, 

Consumer  expenditures  h-'ve  risen  steadily  since  the  o'at "break  of  war. 
The  total  for  I9UU  of  97.6  "billion  doll-rs  was  3O.8  percent  ahove  19U1 
and  7.^  percent  higher  than  19^3.     -he  greatest  increase  since  19^1  has 
occurred  in  the  purchase  of  nondura"ble  goods.     Expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose were  nearly  50  percent  higher  in  I9UU  than  in  I9UI.     Expenditures  for 
services  increased  slightly  more  than  one-fifth,  i>fhilp  those  for  dura'ble 


1/    Department ,  of  Com:iiPrce. 


goods  decreased  more  tnan  one-fourth  during  the  same  period.    Expenditures  fo 
durp'ole  goods  reached  th^ir  lov/est  point  during  the  v;ar  in  IS'+S,  However, 
the  increase  from  19^2  to  19^^  has  "been  moderate,  amounting  to  only  6,3 
percent, 

FOHSIG-N  TRACE  ,  ,  -  ' 

■"^e  large  volume  of  exDorts  from  the  United  States  during  the  war 
has  "been  an  imtiortant  factor  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  present 
high  level  of  national  income  and  demand  for  agricultural  products.  The 
total  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  in  19UU,  not  including 
shipments  ahroad  to  our  own  military  forces,  amounted  to  1^,3  "billion 
dollars  —  an  increase  of  1?,  5  percent  from  19^3  ^'^<3.  ahout  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  fi -rure  for  ,  193^.    SxiDorts  under  lend-lease  amounted  to 
nearly  four-fifths  of  th^  total  and  vrere  valued  at  11,3  hillion  dollars 
in  19^'^^j  1?  "D~rcent  more  tha.n  in  the  iDrevious  year  and  equal  to  ahout  10 
percent  of  the  total  "oroduction  Of  movahle  goods  ixi  the  United  States, 

ExDorts  of  agricultural  Drod-ucts  in  19^-^  constitut-^d  ahout  l6  percent 
of  all  lend-lease  shir>ments  and  a  somev/hat  smaller  proportion  of  other 
exports.     Total  exports  of  foodstuffs  amounted  to  ahout  8  percent  of  the 
total  food  produced  in  the  United  States  in  19^^i  compared  to  3  percent  in 
pre-war  years.     Total  food  production  in  the  United  States  in  19^^  was  37 
percent  ahove  the  pre-war  level. 

The  volume  of  imports  dropped  considerably  in  19^2,  the  first  full 
year  of  va.r  for  th.9  United  States,  "but  increa.sed  in  hoth  19^3  ^-^^  19^^. 
Their  total  value  in  19^^  amounted  to  3.9  "billion  dollars,  l6  percent  more 
than  in  19^^+3         ^8  nercent  a.bove  1939.     About  Uo  percent  of  imports  during 
the  past  two  years  has  consisted  of  military,   stra.tegic,   and  critical 
materials  as  comoared  with  27  'oercent  of  similar  commod.ities  in  pre-Vfar 
years, 

AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 

Tb.e  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  February  19^5  ^"^^s  199. 
This  is  2  TDOints  below  the  Deak  for  World  War  II  reached  in  the  previous 
month,  but  h  rjoints  above  -Eebruary  19^^.     The  decline  in  February  followed 
a  period  of  U  months  (Sei^tember  19^^  to  January  19^5)  during  which  the 
index  increased  each  month  for  a.  total  gain  of  9  points. 

Th.p  most  im-^^ortant  chan.°:e  from  Ja.nua.ry  to  February  occurred  in  truck 
crop  prices.     Contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  tr-^nd,   the  index  declined  39 
points  to  223  for  February.     F;?g  prices  declined  considerably  more  than 
usual  -^^rom  January  to  February,     The  index  for  poultry  and  eg:?:s  of  I83  for 
February  w.q.s  16  points  below  the  previous  month,  but  still  15  points  above 
February  19^^.     Aver.-^gR  nricfes  of  both  fruits  and  meat  animals  :'. 'ici-eased 
6  TDoints  for  February.     Those  for  other  grou-os  showed  only  minor  changes. 

Prices  received  in  March  ar)parently  averaged  about  the  same  as  in 
February,  although  trices  of  truck  croios  and  looultry  and  eggs  declined 
further  early  in  March, 
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'ihii  index  of  prices  paid  "by  farmers,  including  interest  and  taxes, 
was  172  for  FelDruary,  the  same  as  for  the  previous  month.     There  was  a 
slight  rise  in  the  average  price  pai^  for  livestock  feed,  hut  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  index.     The  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices 
paid,  interest  and  taxes,  declined  1  point  for  February  to  I16,  as  a  result 
of  the  drop" in  prices  received, . 

'    •  '  ¥A3¥l  INCOME  I     .' .  ' 

Total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  March  are  expected  to 
"be  ahout  1.387  million  dollars,  3  percent  ahove  the  'income  of  1,3^3  million 
dollars  in  February  an-d  3  percent  "below  the  receipt's  for  March  last  year. 

By  mid-March  prospects  for  income  from  individual  commodity  groups 
were  as  follows:. 

Income  from  crops  apoarently  dropped  ahout  5  percent  from  February 
to  March,  but  receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  produ6ts  probably  are 
up  nearly  one-tenth. 

The  greatest  change  in  receipt.s  from  crops  vras  in  income  from  tobacco, 
which  is  now  estimated  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  one-seventh  as  high  as 
in  February.     This  drop  is  partly  the  usual  decrease  in  sales  near  the  end 
of  the  marketing  season,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  unusually  large  quanti- 
ties of  both  Burley  and  Connecticut  v^rapper  types  released  in  January  and 
February.     Receipts  from  cotton  and  cottonsepd,  probably  made  slightly 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal . decline, 

'^he  indicated  drop  in  receipts  from  the  sale  of  feed  grains  and  hay 
is  slightly  less  than  usual.     The  freight  car  '^shortage  in  the  wet  corn  area 
was  relieved  somewhat  during  March  and  corn  moved  to  market  more  freely. 
Wholesale  prices  for  all  feed  grains  strenghtened^  slightly  early  in  the  month. 

Truck  crops  are  moving  to  market  in  about  the  same  volume  as  in 
February  but  there  apnears  to  be  some  decline  in  price.     Shipments  of  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes  increased  and  prices  rose  slightly.     Cash  receipts  from 
vegetablps  in  March  will  probably  make  somevrhat.  less  than  the  usual  seasonal 
gain. 

It  is  expected  that  the  volume  of  both  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  will 
.  show  some  increase  over  February  but  prices  will  probably  be  about  the  same. 
Cash  receipts  for  all  fruits  are  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher  for  March 
than  for  February, 

Cash  receipts  from  meat  animals,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  and  eggs 
all  are  at  a  rate  substantially  above  February.  Federally- inspected  slaughter 
of  cattle  is  about  k  percent  greater  than  in. February,  but  the  monthly  rate  of 
calf  slaughter  is  Up  About  one-quarter  and  slaughter  of  hogs  is  about  10  per- 
cent g-reater  than  in  February.  Slaughter  of  she-^p  ^d 'lambs  is  down  slightly. 
Central  raa.r"ket  prices  are  slightly  higher  for  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs, 
but  hog  prices  are  close  to  February  Levels, 

Milk  production  is  about  one-sixth  above  the  monthly  rate  in  February, 
but  prices  ar»  a  little  lo^-'er.     llgg  production  is  running  about  3O  T^ercent 
higher  than  in  February,  but  wholesale  prices  are  doi«ai  more  than  5  'oercent. 
Poultry  -orices  hav^  increased  and  there  is  also  a  slight  gain  in  marketings. 
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•LIVESTQCX  MD  MEATS    '  ;  . 

Large    purchases  of  meat  "by  the  armed  forces'    and  a  strong 
demand    for  meat  by    civilians,     together  with  smaller  supplies 
tban    a  year  ago,     probably  vdll  hold  prices  for  meat  animals  at  or  near 
current  high  levels  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  at  least.     Supplies  of 
meat  for  civilians  during  this  period  will  be  particularly  short.  Total 
meat  output  for  the  year  19^5  J^ay  be  about  10  percent  smaller  than  the 
record  production  in  19^^, .  tentatively  estimated  at  2^,7  billion  pounds 
( dresse.d-meat  basis),  and  most  of  this  reduction  will  occur  in  the  first 
9 -.months  of .  the  year.    Military  purchases  of  meats  during  the  year  probably 
will  be  larger  than  in  19^^.    However,  x»urcha,ses  for  lend-lease  probably 
will  be  much  lower  than,  last  year  and  commercial  exports,  which  make  u-p 
only  a  very  small  par^  of  the  total,  may  be  smaller,     -'•'otal  noncivilian  meat 
purchases  in  19^^  were  approximately  6.1  billion  pounds,  dressed  weight  basis, 
equivalent  to  about  one-fourth  of  total    meat  production. 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  in  mid- 
february  was  2O9  (19IO-IU  =  lOO) ,  10  points  higher  than  a  year  earlier, 
CEhis  is  the  highest  level  of  prices  of  meat  animals  since  February-June 
19^3*  before  ceiling  prices  became  effective  for  live  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  February  I9U5  price  index  was  exceeded  in  9  months  in  I9I8— I9. 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  lambs  in  January  and  February  was 
a  record    for  the  2  months.     In  comparable  federally  inspected  plants, 
February  cattle  slaughter  was  2  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  Febrmry 
slaughter  of  sheep  ajid  lambs  was  up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier  (in  com- 
parable plants).     Calf  slaughter,  which  vras  an  all-time  high  for  any  January, 
was  7  percent  lower  in'  February  than  the  record  February  19^^  kill.  Hog 
slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  February  fell  57  percent  below 
that  of  February  19^*^.     The  figures  for  inspected  slaughter  do  not  indicate 
the  level  of  total  slaughter.     Large  set-asides  on'  the  output  of  federally 
inspected  slaughterers,    and  particularly  short  supplies  of  meat  for  civilians 
in  areas  most  dependent  upon  their  supplies  from  such  sources,  have  tended 
to  divert  slaughter  from  federally  inspected  to  noninspected  plants.  This 
is  most  marked  for  hogs,  but  has  occurred  to  a  lesser  extent  with  cattle  and 
calves.  I 

^arge  feed  grain  supplies  and  a  favorable  ratio  of  hog  prices  to  fe<id 
grain  prices  are  currently  being  reflected  in  aver^^'ge  slaughter  veights  of 
hofis  at  7  markets  about  as  hifh  as  the  record  i-ei^ihts  in  early  19^3* 
remaining  hogs  on  farms  from  the  spring  crop  of  19^^  and  marketings  from 
the  19^  fall  crop  probably  will  come  to  market  at  heavier  weights.  The 
average  weight  of  all  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  mrrkets  for  the  week  ended  March 
17  v'as  2^9  pounds  compared  with  '238  pounds  a  year  earlier.     The  hog-corn  price 
ratio  of  13.2  in  mid-February  (farm  basis)  was  the  most  favorable  to  producer; 
for  any  month  since  May  19^3  ^^'^  ^^s-s  about  9  percent  above  the  average'of  - 
12,1  for  the  calendar  years  192^-^3*    Prices  of  practically  all  weights  andw 
grades  '  of  hogs  continued  at  the  ceiling  levels  in  early  March  (barrows  and 
gilts  $iU,75,  sows  $1^.00,  Chicago  basis).    Prices  probably  will  remain  at 
or  near  the  ceiling  level  for  most  of  19^5,  reflecting  smaller  supplies  than 
a  year  earlier  and  a  continued  strong  demand  for  pork.    Also,  cold  storage 
holdings  of  pork  en  March  1  were  at  the  lowest  level  for  the  month  on  record. 
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■  Deepite  record  slaughter  of  cr-ttle,  calves,  and  sheep  and  lajn"bs  in 
early  March,  prices  for  these  animals  were  at  a  high  level.    Prices  of  fat 
lambs  at  Chicago  were  at  the  highest  levels  in  l6  years.    Prices  for  prac- 
tically all  weights  and  grades  of  cattle  and  calves  v/ere  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.    Prices  were  highest  relative  to  a  year  earlier  for  conmom  and 
medium  grade  heifers,  all  weights  and  grades  of  calves,  vealers,  cows,  and 
hulls.    Higher  prices  for  the  lo^-er  grade  cows  and  heifers  have  been  "brought 
about  by  the  large  canned  meat  pucchases  of  the  armed  forces.     There  is  an 
extremely  strong  demand  for  good  grade  cows  and  bulls,  as  "^aeef  from  these 
classes  is  not  subject  to  the  Army  set-aside.    Prices-  for- cattle  and  calves 
probably  will  continue  higher  than  a  year  earlier  throughout  the  summer  at 
least,  even  though  marketings  may  be  moderately  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

With  ample  feed  sup-olies  in  the  princii^al  cattle-feeding  areas, 
feeding  during  the  first  3- J^onths  of  this  year  continued  at- a  high  level. 
Shiments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  to  S  Corn  Belt  States  in  January  and 
i'ebrupry  were  1^  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  at  the.  beginning  of  -th.e  year  was 
5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  only  6  -oercent  less  than  the 
record  number  on  feed  at- the  beginning  of  19^3. 

The  ear^y  spring  lamb  crop  in  the  10  principal  early  lamb.  States  is 
an  estimated  6  percent  smaller,  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  in  10 
years.    For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  on  farms  and 
ranches  at  the  beginning  of  19'^5  was  6  percent  smaller  than  a.  year  earlier; 
consequently  the  la.te  lamb  crop  may  also  be  simallF-r.  ■  The  reduced  early  crop 
this  year  was  the  result  of  a  smaller  number  of  ewes  bred"  for  early  lambing 
in  these  States  as  the  percentage  lamb  cror)  was  little  different  from  that 
of  ayear  earlier.     The  n"amber  of  early  lambs  marketed  belore- July  1  will 
be  smaller  than  in  I9UU,    ^Wketings  of  grass-fat  yearlings  from  Texas  before 
July  1  are  expected  to  be  materially  smaller  than  the  record  shipments  of  a 
year  earlier. 

DAIBY  PRODUCTS 

During  19^3  19^^  prices  received  by  dairy  farraer.s  B^howed  much  less 

than  usual  seasonal  changes,  and  may  be  ex-oected  to  continue  in  this  manner 
during  I9U5.    With  the  demand  for  daitry  products  exceeding  the  available 
supplies,  prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  in  I9U5  are  expected  to  average 
about  the  same  as  in  l^Uk.    Average  nrices  received  in  -igUii  for  v/holesale 
milk  and  butterfat  were  $3.23  per-  hundredweight  and  3O.6  cents  per  pound?, 
respectively.' 

The  19^5  dairy  pro'duction  payment  program  probably  will  result  in 
record  unit  returns  to  farmers.  -  Payment  rates  for  whole  mirlk  deliveries 
will  average  about  the  same  as  in  I9UU,  but  the  bufterfat  pa^Tnent  rates  will 
be  substantially  higher.     In  19^^+  ave-rage  production  payments  were  about 
52  cents  per- hundredweight  for  wholesale  milk  and  7.5  cents  per  pound  of 
butterfat.    Payments  for  the  second  half  of  19^5  are  contingent '-on 
Congressional    appi'oval  and  are  sub-ject  to  change.     With  prices  received  by 
farmers  averaging  about  the-  same  as  last  year,'  and  feed  grain  prices  probably 
slightly  lower,  the  milk-feed  orice  raticJ  Vill  continue  at  record  levels. 
The  butterfat-feed  price  ratio,  including  production  payments,  probably  will 
be  substantially  ahead  of  I9UU  and  the   20 -year  ( 1924-^3)  average. 
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Milk  production' during  February  averaged  3  percent  larger"  on  a  daily 
basis  than  in  Pebrua,ry  l^kk.     However,  because  of  the  extra  day'in  19^^, 
total  milk  production  of  February  19^5  was  one  percent  smaller , 

-  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

The  demand -for  eggs  during  the  uast  three  months  has  been  unusually 
strong  at  or  near  ceiling  prices.    Per  'capita  civilian  consumption  has  been 
at  a  record  rate,  and  moderately,  above  that  of  last  year,     this  general 
situation  will  prevail  unless  there'  is  a  change  in  lend-lease  requirements. 
The  strong  demand  is  a  reflection  of  the  high  consumer  income  and  short 
supplies  of  red  meat.    Egg  consumption  during  19^  is  estimated  at -349 
e^gs  compared  with  a  1935-39  average  of  PQS  eggs  per  canita* 

Prices  received  by  farmers  'for  eggB  in  mid-February  averaged  35.8 
cents  per  dozen,  IO5  percent  of  parity  and  3,9  cents  above  February  I5,  I9V1. 
Since  mid-February  wholesa^le  egg  quotations  have  declined  seasonally  in  line 
with  0PM  ceiling  prices. 

*  - 

Poxiltry  meat  supplies  continue  short  of  demand  at  ceiling  prices  by 
a,  wide  margin  primarily  owing  to  large  military  takings.    The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  chickens  in  mid-Februpry  was  2^,5  cents  per  pound, 
.S  cent  above  that  of  mid-February  19^4.    Prices  received  for  chickens  are 
expected  to  continue  slightly  above  the  I9UU  level. 

Daily  average  farm  egg  production  in  February  was  lU  million  dozen, 
S  percent  below  that  of  February  19^4^,  but  total  egg  production  was  11  per- 
cent less  because  l^^k  was  a  leap  year,    E..?g  production  during  19^5  is 
expected  to  be  8  to  12  percent  less  than  last  year,         •  ' 

FATS,  OILS,  AED  OILSEEDS 

No  easing  of  the  present  tight  situation  in  fats  and  oils  is  in 
prospect  for  the  next  few  months.     Supplies  will  be  short  for  virtuallly 
all  cla.sses  of  domestic  use.    Production  of  domestic  edible  oils  — 
cottonseed,   soybean,  corn,  and  oeanut  —  may  total  100  to  200  million 
■pounds  more  in  19^5  than  in  19^^,  mainly  as  a  result  of  an  increased  harvest 
of  cottonseed  from  the  19^^+  croTo,     But  this  increase  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  decreasps  in  output  of  lard  and  butter,  aggregating  about  9^0 
million  pounds.    Production,  of  domestic  soap  fats  is  exr)ected  to  be  about 
.150  million  pounds  less  than  in  19^^.     Output  ,of  mint  and  varnish  oils  from 
domestic  materials  will  be  over  200  million  pounds  less  than  last  year. 

Demand  for  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in  19^5* 
Military  demands  at  present  are  heavy,  both  for  the  expanded  military  -orogram 
and  for  relief  distribution  in  areas  under  military  jurisdiction.  Requests 
for  lend-lease  and  other  exports,  including  exoorts  to  liberated  countries, 
continue  large.     With  national  income  now  a.t  the  highest  level  in  the  nation's 
history,  civilians  would  consume  larger  quantities  than  will  be  available 
for  civilian  use.    Prices  of  most  fats  and  oils  probably  will  remain  at 
ceiling  levels  through  the  stunmer  at  least. 


The  average  price  received  .tiy  . farmers  for  soy^beans  in  mid-Fetruary  was 
$2.10  per  bushel  comoared  with  $2,06  a  month  earlier^    For  peanuts  and  flaxseef 
the  mid-February  averages' were  g.,!'^  cents  per  -pound  and  ^2^31  por  bushel, 
'  resnectively,.  uhcha;nged  from- a  month 'earlier i, ,   Cottonseed  prices  averaged 
$5?. 70  per  ton,  10  cents  less  than  in  mid-January ,,  .A,  seasonal,  rise  in  priees 
to  farmers  for  soybei=>ns,  fl^Xsee-d,'  and  peanutg.  iS;. probable  during  the  spring. 
In  this  season  a  large '  i^ercentage  of  sales  rve;  of  seed  for  planting,  vwhich 
usually  commands  ^  higher  nrice  than  seed  f.or,'  crushing.     Seed  for  planting 
is  exempt  frota  price  ceilings,  ,■  . 

■  ■  •  CORN  AW  OTHER  FEED  , ,  ,- .    .         '  . 


With  relatively  large  supplies  of  corn  onhand,  and  with  a. larger  pro- 
portion of  lowest  grades,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  corn  have  been  moder- 
ately lower  this  season  than  a  j'^ear  earlier.     Corn  prices  probably  will  averag< 
lower  for  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  year  than  in  the  corresponding  -oeriod. 
of  IS^k.    Prices  of  the  other  feed  grains  —  oats,  barley,  ran.d  sorghum  grains 
—  also  are  likely  to  average  lox^rer  than  a  year  earlier  during  the  remaind'<5r 
of  the  marketing  year.    Prices  of  almost,  all  byproduct  feeds  have  been  at 
or  near  ceiling  levels  for  more  than  a.  year.  .  ,  ' 

Hay  supplies  have  been' slightly  smaller  per  hay-consiiming  animal  this 
season  than  last,  and  hay  prices  have  been  the  highest- since  1920,, 

Table    1.-  Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for .specified  feeds^ 
February  I5,  19^5.-  with  comparisons 


Commodity 

[    February  I5,' 

,  January  I5, 

19^5   .  : 

• 

Februr-ry  I5, 
I9U5. 

:Prices  February. 
:  15,  I9U5  as  per- 
: centage  of  parity 

:      Dollars ' 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Corn,  per  bushel 

:  1.13 

1.07 

1,06 

96 

Qats,  per  bushel 

.786 

.721 

...733 

107 

Barley,  per  bushel  ' 

1.09 

1.02 

•   1..02  • 

96 

Grain  so;rghums,  per 

.   .  2.09 

1.57 

1.63 

78 

cwt. 

Hay,  per  ton 

15.90' 

17.1.0 

•  17.70- 

S7 

Index  of  feed  iDrices: 

.i'eed  grains,  U.S., 

(igio-iU  =  100) 

Igl 

170 

169 

High-protein  feeds, 

1/  (1935-39^100)  . 

166 

166      '  • 

166 

1/  Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds; 

terminal  market 

Torices, 

The  demand  for  feed  concentrates  will  not  be  as  strong  during  the 
spring  and  summer  in  the  same  period  of  I9UU,  reflecting  the  reduced  number  of 
livestock  on  farms,  mainly  hogs  and  chickens.     Livestock  numbers  on  January  1, 
-in        terms  of  grain-consuming  animal  units,  were  lU  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier ».    Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates,  are  indicated  to  be 
amioleto-  meet  all  livestock  and  industrial  requirements  in' most  areas  tmtil 
new-cro-o  grain  is  harvested. 


'  Cash- wheat  prices  are  now  generally  at  ceiling  levels,  vrith  the 
exception  of  prices  in  the  laciflG  Northwest.     The  shoytaga  of  empty  cars, 
which  continues  to  he  a  .serious  prohlem,  has  so' limited 'supplies  in  the 
various  markets  that  prices  '  of  low  protein  hard  wheats  are  "being  maintained 
at  ceiling  levels.    The  price  of ^ soft  red  winter  wheat  has  "been  at  its 
ceilings '  since  Sept.em1)ier."   Uo;  1  Soft  I'/hite  %eat  at  Portle^^d.  is  currently 
ahout  2  cents  under  the  ceiling,  reflecting,  the  limited  export  movement  from 
the  area.     With  increased  G-overnment  flour  "buying,  a  good  demand  for  wheat 
for  industrial  alcohol  production-  and  an  increase  in  exports,  prices  are 
expected  to  continue  at  ahout  ceiling  levels,  even  though  the  car  shortage 
is  relieved.     In  May  prices'may  he  expected  to  start  adjustment  to  the  new 
crop  hasis,  .  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  . 

Present  indications  are-  that  export  of  wheat  hetween  how  and  July  1 
will  he  very  large.  •  On  the  hasis  of  prospective  domestic  disappearance  in 
the  first  half  of  19^5  and  the  likelihood  that  exports  will  he  increased 
materially,  a  carry-over  July  1,  ■  19^5  of  hetv/een  350  and  375  million 
hushels  is  indicated.     This  would  he  only  moderately  ahove  the  JL6  million 
hushels.  last  July  and  sharply  helov/  the  632  million  and  622  million  hushels 
in  19^2  and  19^3*'    •'•n  the  10  years,  1932-M-I,  the  annual  carry-over  averaged 
235  million  hushels. 

The  intended  plantings  of  all  spring  wheat  viere  indicated  at  19  million 
acres  in  the  ^^arch  20  report.     If  an  acreage  of  this  size  is  realized  and 
yields  per  acre  approximate  the  1937~^2  average,  production  would  total  ahout 
2U0  million  hushels.     Comhlning  this  prohahle  production,  with  the  estimate 
of  762  million  hushels  of  wiAter  wheat  made  last  Decemher,   the  indicated 
•production  of  all  wheat -this  year  would  he  approximately  one  hillion  hushels. 
This  would  he  7  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last'  year  hut  would  he 
the  Nation's  third  largest  crop. 

•■  There  were. .9;  total  of  183  million  hushe'ls  of  19^^  wheat  placed  under 
loan,  of  which  25  .million  had  heen  redeemed  hy  March  10.'    With  5  million 
hushels  of  19^3-c;'op  wheat  still  under  loan  and.  7^  million  hushels  0T,vned 
hy  the  GCC,  loan  and  owned  stocks  on  i'ehruary  2S  totaled  237  million  hushels. 
This  is  a  suhstantial  part  of  the^surplus  f •■  r  the  year. 

Supplies  availahle  for  export  in  Canada,  Argentina,  and  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  19^5*  after -allowing  for  carry-over  stocks,  are  esti- 
mated at  ahout  SOO  million  hushels.     This  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
total  foreseeahle  takings  hy  importing  countries  even  without  drawing  on 
the  surplus  from:  19^5  production.     Production  this  year  in  Australia  is 
estimated  at  only  about  30  million  hushels,  which  together  with  the  carry-over 
is  only  ahout  enough  to  meet  domestic  requirements. 

FRUIT  .  . 

Trices  for  Florida  oranges  at  terminal  markets  in  early  March  were 
at  levels  considerahly  ahove.  those  of ■  a  year  .earlier,  whereas  those  for 
California  oranges  ^^rere  moderately  helow.     They  are  likely  to  decline  this 
spring  under  the  pressure  of  supplies  of  Valencia  oranges  somewhat  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.     Carlot  shipments  this  season  through  early  March  were 
ahout  as  large  as  for  the  comparahle  period  last  season.     With  declining 
market  supplies  of  grapefruit  in  prospect,  prices  during  the  remainder  of 
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this  season  ending  next  suminer  are  expected  to  continue  at  levels  Considera'bly 
atove  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Large  quantities  of  this  season's  crops  of 
oranges  in  Florida  and  grapefruit  in  Florida  and  Texas  have  heen  processed, 
mostly  into  canned  citrus  juices » 

California  lemons  on  the  Nev/  York  and  Chicago  fruit  auctions  advanced 
in  price  r^uring  late  February  and  early  March,  recovering  partly  from  the 
post- holiday  decline.     Prices  are  expected  to  advp,nce  further. as  demand 
strengthens  in  response  to  v;armer  weather. 

Prices  for  western  apples  on  the  New  York  City  and  Chicago  fruit 
auctions  advanced  in  early  March  with  schedviled  changes  in  ceiling  prices'. 
Because  of  the  Government  procurement  program  for  large  quantities  of 
important  varieties  located  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  market  suiJi.lies  of 
such  api-les  will  remain  short  for  the  remainder  of  this  season,  and  this 
will  tend  to  maintain  prices  at  or  near  ceilings. 

Prices  for  eastern  and  mid-western  apples  in  the  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  wholesale  markets  declined  during  recent  weeks.     This  is  mainly  in 
reflection  of  record  large  cold  storage  stocks  of  such  apples,  which  include 
a  higher  than  usual  percentage  of  small  apples  and  which  have  undergone  some 
decline  in  condition.     To  aid  in  moving  the  large  stocks  of  such  apples, 
the  %r  Food  Administration  on  March  2  announced  a  purchase  program  to 
divert  offered  quantities  of  specific  grades  and  sizes  up  to  the  capacity 
of  such  a.vailahle  outlets  as  the  school  lunch  program,  charitalJle  institutions, 
and  other  approved  groups. 

Prices  for  western  D'Anjou  pears  on  the  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
auctions  fluctuated  considerahly  during  late  February  and  early  March  at  a 
level  slightly  ahove  that  of  a  month  earlier  "but  substantially  helow  the 
very  high  level  of  a  year  earlier.     With  weekly  carlot  shipments  declining 
seasonally,  prices  for  v/estern  pears  may  incres-se  slightly. 

Fresh  strawberries  have  "been  selling  at  ceiling  prices  at  shipping 
points  and  at  terminal  ma.rkets  thus  far  this  sea-son.     Carlot  shipments, 
which  "began  in  February,  are  expected  to  increase  considerably  by  late  March 
and  reach  a  peak  in  May.     Production  of  winter  and  early  spring  stawberries 
is  indicated  to  be  substantially  larger  this  year  than  last.     The  indicated 
mid- spring  and  intended  late  spring  acreages  a,re  about  as  large  as  the 
respective  acreages  last  year,  and  if  average  yields  are  obtained  production 
should  be  considerably  larger  this  yea.r, 

THICK  CHO^S 

Commercial  Truck  Crops 
for  Fresh  Market 


Prices  during  early  March  declined  moderately  to  sharply  at  all  levels 
of  Sale  for  most  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment.     They  are 
exjjected  to  continue  seasonally  downward  during  part  or  all  of  the  next 
3  months  except  for  a  fev/  truck  crops  whose  prices  are  already  about  as 
low  as  they  probably    v/ill  go  this  year.     Among,  the  latter  are  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  cauliflower,   onions,  and  spinach. 


The.  we-ighted'  aYerage  .whp^les£],l  quantities  of  ik 

inp.orta'nt  vegetalDLes  .on- thjQ.  %w,.  7ork- market  during  the  we.ek  ended  March  3,  19H 
was  -.23  percent  lower  -thaji,  foi^-.theBe  same,  veget-ahles  in  .the  , corresponding 
week  a  month  earlier  and  16  percent  lower  than, in  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  earlier. 

Oeiling  prices  at  country  shipping  points  on  green  peas  for  March  6-3I, 
inclusive,  have  "been  set  at 

$3..^5,  per  hushel  or  I3  cents  per  pound,  f.o.h. 
Calipatria,  California,   effective  ^'^arch  6.     This  returns  the  ceiling  from  the 
temporary  "disaster"  level  down  nearly  to  the  original  level  of  $3.50  set 
.this  period  (I4PR  ^26,  Amendment  92). 

Commercial  Truck  Crops    ■  ...   

for  Processing 

Total  tonnage  of . Spinach  for  processing  to  he  produced  in  19^5  in 
California  and  Texas  is  indicated,  as  of  March  1,  to  he  3  percent  less  than 
last  year  hut  ahout  one-third  greater  than  average  production  in  the  lO-year 
period,  •19354^^3. 

According  to  reports  in  late  i^ehruary,  processors  intend  to  contract 
or, plant  nearly  12  percent  more  acres  of  green  peas  in  19^5  than  were  planted 
in  19^^»  hut  actual  plantings  may  not  correspond  to  the  intentions. 

In  respons.e  to  increr.sed  military  requirements,  the  War  Pood  Adminr- 
istration,  on  Pehruary  1^!-,  19^5»  announced  price  supports  and  acreage  goals 
higher  than  those  previously  announced  for  the  k  major  truck  crops  for 
processing.     Prices  for  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  and  tomatoes  for  processing 
will  now  he  supported  at  the  sajne  levels  as"  in  19^-'^,  namely;     $83*50;  $1^; 
and  $25.25,  respectively,  national  averages  per  ton.     Snap  heans  will 'he 
supported  at  a  national  average  of  $S5  per  to.n,  which  is  ahout  $6  lower 
than  in  19^^-     Goals  for,  the  individual  crops  vary  hy  States  and  hy  areas 
within  States,  hut  nationally,   they  are  these  percentages  of  19^^  planted 
acreages;     Snap  heans,  9S  percent;  green  peas,  108;  sweet  corn,  IO5 ;  and 
tomato:es,  HO  percent, 

.    POTATOES  AND  SWElSTfOTATOES  '  '  ' 

Civilian  supplies  of  good  quality  late-crop  potatoes  continue  generally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  current  demand  at  ceiling  prices.     Shipping  point 
ceiling  i.rice  schedules  for  the  late  crop  potatoes  call  for  an  increase  of 
10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  each  month  ixntil  the  high  point  is  reached  in 
May.     Hew  crop  early  potatoes , will  hegin  coming  to  market  in  considerahle 
volume  in  Hay,  and  present  indications  are  for  plentiful  supjjlies  in  June. 
Scheduled  ceilings  on  the  early  crop  start  at  their  seasonal  high  points 
with  the  heginning  of  shipments  and  decline  fa.irly  steadily-  after  April  1 
for  the  halance  of  the  season.  -  " 

Shipping  point  price  ceilings  for  July,  August  and  Septemher  of  this 
year  are  to  he  the  same  as  in  13hk,  hut  v/ill  not  include  the  "disaster" 
allowances  necessary  in-  l^^U,  according  to  the  proposed  maximtim  prices 
announced  Fehruary  2h,     (OPAr-53U6.)   ■  ' 


The  potato  permit  program  already  operating  in  producing  sections  of 
Idaho,  Oregon,  California,  ^"^aine,  Colorado,,  and  the  Red  Hiver  Yalley  of  North 
■Dakota  and  Minnesota  was  extended  March  1  to  the  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan's  lower  peninsula  iWO  120.^)...   This  action  will  assist  in  the 
procurement  of  good  qual ity:  potatoes  for  the  armed  forces,  "but  will  fiirther 
restrict  the  supply  available  for  ■  civilians.     The  area  to  which  the  permit 
program  formerly  applied  was  reduced,  in  score  hy  the  elimination  of  Colorado 
as,  of  March  21.     Colorado  was  ,  removed  "because  military  requirements  for 
Colorado  potatoes  for  freSih  use  had  heen  met,  and  no  large  stocks  of  potatoes 
remained  availahle  for  shipr^ent.    As  a  result  of  a  new  War  Food  Administration 
•program  announced  March  5,  civilians  along  the  eastern  seahoard  may  <^;t  some 
supplies  of  potatoes  that  might  not  otherwise  he  shipped.     The  Com.modity 
Credit  Corporation,  through  payments  to  shippers,  will  ahsorh  the  increase 
in  cost  of  shipping  "by  "boat  from  Maine  to  ports  along  the  ,mid-and  G  outh 
Atlantic  seahoard..    The  diversion  of  some  potato  shipments  from  rail  to  hoat 
i-dll  offset  partially  the,  shortage  of .  refrigerator  cars  and  the  general 
congestion  of  rail  facilities  in  the  Northeast.     Although  a  suhsta,ntial 
part  of  the  potatoes  -moved  out  of  Maine  hy  hoat  may  he  purchased  hy  the 
military  and.  v/ar  services,  some  relief  from  the  short  potato  supply  for 
civilians  is  expected  along  the  Atlantic  seahoard  .(USDA  39S^^5)« 

Good  quality  sweetpotatoes  are  selling  at  ceiling  prices  and  p^re 
expected  to  continue  to  do  so-  as  long  as  supxlies  remain  availahle  from 
the'fast  dwindling  stocks.. 

,''  COTTON 

/  • 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  Fehruary  totaled  7^2,000  hales  and 
averaged  39»7^0  hales  per  working  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  con- 
s\iraption  of  10.2  million  hales.     This  annual  consumption  is  the  highest  of 
any  month  since  the  fall  of  19^3         compares  with  an  actuk.1  consumption 
last  season  of  9,9^3,000.  "bales. - 

The  10-market  price  of  Middling  15/l6-inch  cotton  averaged  21.73 
oents  per  pjound  during  the  month  ended  March  15,  nearly  one-fourth  cent 
higher  than  the  average  in  the  corresponding  period  a  month  earlier.  The 
average  price  for  the  month  ended  March  15  compares  with  an  average  loan 
rate  in  the  same  markets  of  21.19  cents  per  pound,  the  parity  equivalent 
(hased  on  the  Fehruary  parity  price)  of  22.^9  cents,  and  a  March  G-overnment 
purchase  price  of  22.26  cents  per  pound.     The  farm  price  of  cotton  in 
February  v/as  19*99  cents  or  9^  percent  of  the  actual  United  States  pa,rity 
price  of  21.^3  per  pound. 

There  was  little  n-et  movement  under  the  19^^  Government  loan  in  the 
h  weeks  ended  March  10.     The  total  quantity  of  cotton  to  enter  the  loan 
reached  2,051,000  hales  or  72,000  hales  larger  than  k  weeks  earlier,  hut 
repossessions  increased  6U,000  hales  leaving  only  1,913,000  hales  in  the 
loan  on  March  10,  only  S.OOO  hales  larger  than  a  month  earlier.  Repossessions 
also  accounted  for  a  decline  of  ^8,000  hales  in  the  quantity  of  19^3  loan 
cotton.    Under  the  19^*^  Government  purchase  program  the  total  acquired  ,up 
to  March  10  was  1,710,000  hales,  of  v/hich  amount  293,000  hales  had  heen 
acquired  since  Fehruary  10.     Under  the  export-payment  program  a  total  of 
2^g,000  hales  had  heen  registered  for  export  up  to  March  10,  of  which  36,000 
hales  had  heen  registered  during  the  preceding  h  weeks. 
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WOOL 

With  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  on  Janijary  1,  down  S.7 

percent  from  a  year  earlier  a  further  decline  in  U.  S.  shorn.wool  production  is 
in  prospect  for  19^-5.     Should  production  decline  to  the  same  extent  as  sheep 
numbers,  the  19U5  production  of  shorn  wool  would  be  about  18  percent  smaller 
than  the  19^4-2  record  production  of  392  million  pounds,  and  would  be  the  small- 
est   production  since  192g.     Total  U.  S.  production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool 

19^^  was  U18  million  pounds,  of  which  3^7  million  pounds  were  shorn  wool 
and  71  million  pounds  were  pulled  wool,  from  the  pelts  of  slaughtered  sheep 
and  lambs.    As  slaughter  in  19^5  is  now  expected  to  be. 10  to  I5  percent 
smaller  than  in  I9UU  the  19^5  production  of  p\illed  wool  is  also  expected  to 
be  smaller  than  last  year. 

Prices  to  growers  under  the  19^5  Government  wool  purchase  ■oro.-^ram  will 
be  about  the  same  as  in  19^^.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  last 
year  was  U2,l4-  cents  a  Toound  (weighted  average)  compared  with  hl,(-)  cents  in 
19^3»  a-iid.  was  the  highest  since  1920.    Prices  in  I9UU  averaged  U3  cents  a 
pound  in  the  North  Central  farm  growing  region  and  in  Texas,  and  i^-l  cents 
in  the  Western  range  States..    VJools  grown  in  the  Western  States  although  of 
finer  grades  than  wools  r>f  other  regions,  carry  more  grease  and  dirt  and 
have  a  lower  clean  yield.    Hence  they  usu^ally  sell  at  a  lower  Drice  per  pound 
of  greasy  wool  than  wool  from  other  regions. 

Output  of  the  v/ool  textile,  industry  for  the  first  half  of  19^5  is  being 
channelled  largely  to  military  requirements  or  essential'  civilian  uses  under 
orders  and  directives  recently  issued  by  the  WPB  which  cover  the  various  stages  , 
of  manufacture.    Principal  fact  or s  underlying  the  new  textile  program  are  the 
urgent  delivery  requirements  and  increased  rate  of  Army  -orocurement  and  the 
inability  of  mills  to  increase  "orodMCt ion  because  of  the  -lack  of  trained  'fl 
workers.     It  is  estimated  that  the  principal  army  fabrics  schediiled  for  deliv-^B 
ery  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  will  require  the  use  of  200  to  27O  million 
pounds  of  grease,  wool,  depending  on  the  percentage  of  domestic  wool  (with  its  'J 
greater  shrinKage)  used.     Substantial  quantities  of  wool  fabrics  are  also  9 
scheduled  for  delivery  to  the  Wavy  and  other  liovernment  services  and  to  the  i 
uNERA  daring  the  first  half  of  19^5-     -^s  the  processing  capacity  of  mill?  for 
the  six  month  period  is  not  expected  to  be  much  above  ^00  million- "oounds  of 
grease  wool  it  is  evident  that  production  for  civilian  use  will  be  small. 

Sup-olies  of  wool  fabrics  available  for  civilian  clothing  are  likely  tc 
decline  ranidly  in  the  first  half  of  19^5  "becaj^se  of  the  high  rate  of  Army 
procurement  which  will  req  .ire  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
output  than  in,  19^^.     Total  production  of  woven  wool  fabrics  in  19^U  exceeded  ^00 
million  linear  yards  for  the  third  consecutive  year.    Almost  three-fourths 
of  the  19^^  nroduction  of  a-oparel  fabrics  was  for  civilian  use,  compared 
with  about  half  of  the,19^'2  and  19^3  production.     Total  "oroduction  ef  civi- 
lian aT)TDarel  fabrics  in.  19^^  -orobably  w--.s  aboat  eqaal  t  o  that  of  1939*  With" 
a -considerable  number  of  younger  men  (the  lar  ■;;est  users  of  wool  fabrics,)  with- 
drawn from  the  civilian  market  into  'military  service,  requirements  for  Civil- 
ian   mens  wear  ^-'ere  reduced  and  a  much  larger  than  usual  -oercentage  of  the 
19^^  -oroduction  "as  devoted  to  women's  and  childnen's  '-'ear.     Production  of 
these  fabrics  in  19^+^  -orobably  was  about  half  again  as  large  as  in  1939* 


TOBACCO 


With  the  exception  of  Maryland  (type  T^)  riract ically  all  of  'the:  19^^ 
crop  of  totacco  has  "been  sold  by  grovers.     Throughout  most  of  the  m'-^.rket iilg 
season,   demand  for  tobacco  of  all  tyoes  v?as  strong '  ahd  T)rices  ■  at  or  near 
the  high  levels  of  last  year.     Latest  estimates  T)lace  the  croio  at  somewhat 
more  than  1,850  million  "oounds,   which  is  nearly  I/3  greater  than  in  19^3, 
and  only  slightly  less  than  the  1 , SSO-mill ion-pound  cror)  grown  in  1939 • 
Prodaction  of  all  classes  in  19^'+  showr^d  increases  over  the  -or^^vioas-  yea,r 
and  -orodaction  of  the  cigarette  tyt)es  was  35  percent  over  19^3>  ^-"^-^  largest 
in  history. 

All  flue-cured  and  hurley  markets  have  closed  for  the  season  and  the 
average  price  naid  growers  was  apioroximately  U2  cents  -per  -nound  for  flue- 
cared  commred  with  i^O.S  for  the  19^3  crop  =nd    the' all-time  hi^:h  of  -U.U 
c^nts  per  pound  in  1919-     Flue-cured  growers  received  a  gross  income  of 
around  U9U  million  dollars,  compared  ^^'ith  317  million  for  the  19^3  crop, 
the  previous  high.     Preliminary  estimates  place  the  sea,son  average  Torice  of 
hurley  at  about        cents  per  -oound  Comioared  with  the  record  high  of  ^';).  6  for 
the  19*^3  crop.     The  I'^hh  crop,  the  largest  ever  produced,  established  an  all- 
time  high  for  income  paid  to  growers.  '       ^        '  ' 

Prices  of  dark  tobacco  have  averaged  slightly  below  the  record  high 
of  last  year.     Fire-cured  (tyoes  2l~?h).  averaged  approximately  2U.3  cents 
per  pound,  coi.apared  with  2'}.h  last  year.     Dark  air-cured  averaged  about  23.5 
cents  compared  with  the  season  avpr -.ge  of  27.2  cents  for  the  19^3  crop, 
.i^laryland  auction  maricets  are  scheduled  to  or)en'April  17  for  sale  of  the  19^^ 
crop,  and  in  view  of  the  strong  dema,nd  for  burley  and  flue-cured  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  leaf,  prices  of  i-^aryland  probably  will  be  high  again  this 
season. 

The  strong  demand  and  high  prices  for  tobacco  this  season  and  last 
vrill  offer  an  incentive  to  farmers  to  increase  production  in  19^5*  Acreage 
goals  have  been  set  at  1,772  tnousand  aci-es ,  ^-'hich  is  an  increase  of  3*5 
percent  over  tiie  1,  712  thousand  acres ,  harvested  in  19^^.     Production  on 
this  acreage  if  the  19^^  average  yields  by  tyi^es  and  States  are  obtained, 
woAld  be  1,8^9  million  pounds.     Tais  i''ould  be  33  "percent  greater  tha.n  the 
19^3  crop-^        percent  greater  than  the  19^^—38  average  "oroduction,  and  al- 
most as  la.rge  as  the  record  crox)  gro'-'n  in  1939* 

prospe;ctive  c:-op  ACH.mGES  FOR  19U5 

Re-oorts  from  farmers  indicate  th^t  on  March  1  they  intend  to  rilant 
almost  as  large  an  acrea-^e  of  the  principal  crox)S  in  19'^5  a-s  they  "olanted 
in  19^'4-.     Prcpf^ctive  19^5  acreages  of  oats,  flaxseed,  rice,  tobacco  and 
sugar  bppts  are  larger  than  the  planted  acres  in  19^^.     Declines  in  a.creage, 
mostly  small,  are  indicated  for  12  other  crops.     Substantial  reductions  in 
crop  acreages  are  in  nrospect  in  a  belt  of  southern  states  extpnding  from 
South  Carolina  to  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.     Sma,ll  increa-es  are  planned  in  a 
number  of  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  north  and  central  areas.  Most 
of  the  indicated  decreases  in  acreage  are  in  areas  where  yields  are  relatvely 
low,  while  the  prospective  increases  are  largely  in  areas  '-'-lich  normally  pro- 
duce better  than  average  yield-. 
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The  Toros-oect ive  acrea^ie  for  corn  is  3  percent  under  19^^+  plantings. 
The  largest  Torospective  percentage  reductions  are  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  indicati"d  acreage  for  19^5        larger  than  the  19^^  plantings  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  arid  South  DaKota.     Trie  nros-oective  acreage 
of  sorghums  is  11  percent  und^r  19^^  and  that  for  barley  lU  T:)ercent  smaller. 
Ho^'ever,  the  acreage  indicated  for  oats- is  S  percent  larger,  and  that  for 
tame  hay  is  unchanged  from  19'-^-^.     The  total  area  of  f e^d  grains  and  hay  in 
prospect  for  19^!-5  is  23O.U  million  acres.     This  is  I.5  T3-=rc>=nt  belo^'  19^^+ 
hut  2.5  percent  above  the  19^^-^3  average. 

The  spring  wheat  acreage  in  TDrospect  for  19^5  is  2  percent  below  19^^^ 
but  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  slanted  la'^t  fall  for  19^5  harvest  is  7  "oer- 
cent  above  that  for  the  nrevious  year.     Consequently,  the  total  acreage  of 
all  wheat  indicated  for  19^5  is  h  p^rc^^nt  or  nearly  3  million  acres  larger 
than  the  19^^  acreage.    Prospective  rice  acreage  for  19^5  is  nearly  2  percent 
above  19^+^  and  35  percent  above  the  193^""^3  average. 

The  acreage  intended  for  flax  is  37  percent  above  that  of  last  year 
but  3^  percent  below  the  record  plantings  of  19^'-3«  acreage  of  both  soy- 

beans and  peanuts  intended  for  19^5  is  about  2  percent  below  19^^,  but  much 
larger  than  the  193^~^3  average  acreages.     The  prospective  acreage  of  cow- 
peas  is  10  percent  below  19^^  and  less  than  one-half  the  10-year  average. 

The  acreage  indicated  for  potatoes  in  19^5  is  2.9  million  acres, 
h  percent  under  19^'^i  while  that  for  sweetpotatoes  is  715  thousand  acres, 
a  decline  of  S  percent. 

Prospective  plantings  of  dry  field  peas  for  19^+5  total  only  '-27,000j| 
acres  or  Ul  percent  less  than  that  planted  in  19^^  and  only  1^  -iiercent  abovM 
the  193^~^3  average.  Plantings  of  dry  field  beans  Indicated  for  19^5  amourM 
to  nearly  2  million  acres.  This  is  12  percent  below  19^'-U.  The  decline  in  M 
dry  bean  acrea-^'e  is  general  in  all  States  except  California.  V 

The  prospective  acreage  of  tobacco  fo.r  19^5  is  ^  nercent  above  19^U« 
The  l.g  million  acres  which  farmers  intend  to  plant  is  the  larH;est  since  9 
1939.     Acreage  increases  in  19^^  are  indicated  for  all  clashes  of  tobacco.'" 
The -most  im-oortant  change  in  T^rosToect  is  that  for  hurley  tobacco,  with  an 
indicated  increase  of  ?  percent. 

Prospective  plantings  of  sugar  beets  in  19^5  total  760  thousand  M 
acres — 20  perc^^-nt  more  than  were  Tolanted  in  19^^  but  13  percent  under  the  jfl 
193l|_Ii3  average.  The  largest  .percentage  increases  in  acreage  in  r)rosp'ect^B 
are  in  Michigan — percent,  Wyommg — 29  percent,  Ohio — 2'-  percent,  Idaho-]H 
20  percent,  and  California — 19  percent.  ^ 
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ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 
Annual  Data 


UNIT  OB  BASE 

1929 

1930 

19<1 

19  32 

19  33 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1916-39=100 

110 

91 

76 

68 

69 

75 

87 

103 

118 

89 

109 

125 

16  2 

199 

239 

286 

110 

90 

74 

67 

68 

74 

87 

104 

113 

87 

109 

126 

168 

212 

268 

26  2 

132 

98 

«7 

41 

54 

.  .66 

.83 

108 

122 

78 

109 

189 

201 

279 

360 

.  353 

93 

84 

:  79 

70 

79 

81 

90 

100 

106 

96 

109 

116 

•  1-42 

.  158 

176 

171 

107 

93 

■  80 

67 

76 

80 

86 

9» 
"  * 

■  IV2 

•97 

106 

117 

126 

129 

132 

140 

1936-3»:>100 

204 

160 

110 

49 

44 

'  66 

65 

9-6 

103 

111 

126 

141 

212 

287 

123 

78 

213 

122 

9 1 

32 

27 

-  29 

62. 

•  91 

IQO 

1 10 

147 

176 

218 

20 1 

98 

39 

1936-39=100 

118 

107 

91 

80 

8  2 

93. 

.  99. 

.190, 

_107 

98 

96 

98 

108 

123 

128 

129 

113 

106; 

92 

86 

88 

97 

96 

98 

10  5 

101 

100 

10  2 

110 

118 

119 

121 

II 

138 

116 

86 

63 

68 

86 

104 

106 

114 

90 

86 

89 

108 

139 

161 

162 

II 

126 

114 

94 

77 

76 

■89 

•  K)6 

.  104 

.  108 

,  93 

89 

90 

105 

126 

135 

133 

19 10-14=100 

149 

128 

96 

68 

72 

90 

109 

114 

122 

97 

95 

100 

124 

159 

19  2 

195 

167 

160 

141 

124 

120 

129 

130 

127 

133 

126 

124 

126 

132 

160 

162 

17ft 
1 1  U 

89 

SO 

(4 

55 

60 

70 

84 

90 

92 

'  T7 

77 

80 

94 

106 

119 

116 

1935-39=100 

121 

7;  2 

88 

98 

106" 

*ld  2* 

•107 

■  144 

.  ,130 

142 

1,55 

166 

1935-39=100 

123 

1:19 

!•( 

98 

92 

96 

98 

99 

103 

10 1 

99 

100 

10  5 

117 

124 

126 

132 

1.M 

M4 

86 

84 

94 

•  100 

101 

105 

38 

.  96 

97 

106 

124 

138 

136 

II 

118 

11« 

111 

103 

97 

•  97 

97 

98 

101 

102 

10  2 

10  2 

106 

113 

116 

120 

122 

1  in 

96 

7ft 

0  D 

in  \ 

lU  1 

99 

106 

116 

138 

17'1 

209 

23 1 

- 

142 

ill 

19 

60 

.6,7 

79 

89 

106 

111 

96 

99 

106 

140 

193 

241 

265 

•1936-39=100 

134 

iio 

84 

58 

:  61 

76 

86 

100 

117 

"  91 

"lo'e 

■119- 

169 

241 

318 

326 

128 

"103 

78 

54 

.  58 

.  7*. 

86 

99 

118 

91 

106 

122 

17« 

261 

352 

356 

doU»r. 

SI.  81 

Si  .-to 

to .  58 

86.  65 

43.  14 

46.08 

X.44 

84.04 

42.73 

49.30 

62.07 

tl.TS 

81.  IT 

24.92 

29.  13 

34.  12 

87.  12 

Mil.  persona 

46.4 

- 

44.2 

41.1 

(7.3 

87.1 

t».* 

41. S 

43.2 

44.9 

42.9 

44.  % 

46.6 

49.  1 

62.  1 

62.4 

51.8 

81. 1 

29.0 

H.l 

tZ.9 

S«.  1 

ti.4 

16.6 

18.8 

30.6 

28.7 

10.4 

31.8 

36.7 

38.4 

39.7 

38.7 

n 

11. t 

}1.X 

U.'l 

11.  1 

11.0 

10.9 

11.  1 

11.0 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10. « 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.0 

Mil.  dollars 

291 

121 

364 

483 

471 

410 

486 

737 

1,  367 

2,880 

3,  702 

60T, 

667 

770 

646 

675 

7  40 

801 

1,  688 

4,  668 

7,  340 

8,  097 

— _ 

I  T  B  M 


Indestrial  Prodactioo^ 

Total  

All  manufacturing  .  . 
Durable  goods  .  .  .  . 
Nondurable  goods  .  ,  . 
Minerals   

Construction  activities^ 
Contracts,  total  .  .  . 
Contracts,    resident  . 


Wholesale  Prices 

All  canmodi  ties  

.  All  coiranodities  except  Jattn 
and  food  

Fann  products  

'  Pood   


Prices  Received  and  Paid  by  Faimers 
Prices  received,    all  products  , 
Prices  paid,    interest  and  taxes 
Parity  ratio   

Consumer  Expenditures^   

Cost  of  Living^ 

Total  

Food   

Nonfood   


Income 

Nonagricultural  payments* 
Cash  farm''  


Income  of  Industrial  Workers     .  . 

Factory  Payrolls^   

Weekly  Earnings  of  Fax:tory  Workers' 

All  manufacturing  

Durable  g&bin  ......... 

Nondurable  goods  .  


Kuployment 

Total  civilian 


Nonagricnltural  establtsknents 

3 


Fam 

Government  Finance  I  Fed.  ) 


Receipts,  i)et 
Expenditures 


Soarcea:       Federal  Reserve  Board;   indexes  of   construction  ceiverted  to  1985-39  base.'     Depti  of  Labor,   ELS.       Dept.   of  Agriculture, 


B.  A.E. 
*Dept. 


To  convert  prices  received  and  prices  paid  ipterest   aa4  taxes  tb  IJje-Sg  -basA.  multiply  by  .93110    and  .  78126  respectively. 


of  Commerce.     ?Dept,    of   Connerce  estimates  th'rough  191 


B.  A.  E.  on  basis  of  recent  revisions  in  Bureau  of  Census  estiaste*. 


Froa  1(40  through  1944,  Dept  of  Comerce  estimates  were  adjusted  by 
^Dapt.  of  Treasury.     Data  are  un  average  aonthly  basis. 
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ECONOMIC  TraDS  AITECTING  AC-RICULTUHE 


Item 


:Unit  or 
:  "base 
:  period 


Industrial  Production  !_/   : 

Total  

All  manufactures   : 

Durable  goods  : 

Nondurable  goods   : 

Minerals   ; 

Construction  activity  l/  : 

Contracts,  total   : 

Contracts,  residential   : 

i'l^holesale  prices  2j  : 

All  commodities   

All  commodities  except  farm  : 

and  food  : 

Farm  products  : 

Food  : 

Prices  received  and  paid  by  : 
farmers  ^/  : 
Prices  received,  all  prod.  ..: 
Prices  paid,  int.  and  taxes 
Parity  ratio   : 

Consumer  e35)enditures  U-/  : 
Total   : 

Cost  of  living  ^/  : 

Total   : 

Food  : 

Nonfood   : 

Income  : 
Nonagri cultural  payments  U/  ..: 
Cash  farm  ^/  : 

Income  of  Industrial  Workers  \j 

Factory  payrolls  ^/   : 

Weekly  earnings  of  factory  : 
workers  5./  • 

All  manufacturing  : 

Durable  goods   

Nondurable  goods  : 

Employment  : 

Total  civilian  6/  : 

Employees  in  nonagri.  est,  ^  : 
Farm  ^/  : 

Government  finance  (Federal)  j] .  : 

Receipts,  net  : 

Expenditures   > 


1935-39 
=  100 
ri 

II 
It 
II 

1935-39 
=  100 

It 

1935-39 
=  100 

II 
t1 
If 

1910-lu 

=  100 
It 

t1 

II 

1935-39 

=  100 

1935-39 

=  100 
tl 

II 

1935-39 

=  100 
II 

1935-39 

=  100 
Dollars 

It 
II 
11 

Million 

Thous. 
II 

Mil.dol, 
tl 


I9I+I+ 


Year  \ 

Feb.  ; 

Nov.  \ 

Dec.  .' 

Jan.  \ 

Fet. 

2UU 

P7? 

P7p 

9  "2  Li 
^34 

23 

252 

262 

2U8 

25+9 

251 

252 

353 

368 

3^1 

3^3 

3% 

171 

177 

173 

175 

175 

lUo 

1U2 

1U3 

137 

ou 

71 

39 

52 

32 

3^ 

3^ 

29 

129 

128 

130 

130 

130 

131 

xcc 

1  21 

X<—  X 

1  ?p 

xcc 

1?? 

Xcc 

162 

161 

I6U 

165 

166 

133 

133 

133 

132 

Pnn 

Pm 

1  71 

1  71 

X  (  X 

^  72 

172 

115 

115 

115 

117 

117 

116 

162 

1  70 

X  {  \J 

126 

J_  u.  w 

12U 

X  ~r 

127 

127 

127 

XI-  ( 

127 

136 

13^ 

136 

137 

137 

IIP! 

1 21 

122 

X*—  w 

122 

122 

PPQ 

P7R 

'-J  1 

2^^ 

276 

267 

26k 

278 

325 

335 

317 

322 

356 

367 

3U8 

353 



— 

U6.0S 

U5.^7 

U6.86 

^7.^5 

_— 

52.07 

51.^0 

53.07 

53.69 

37.12 

36.32 

37.87 

38.  Uo 

51.8 

50.3 

51.5 

50.6 

50.1 

50.6 

38,682  38,835  33,3^0  38. 811  37.852 

10.037 

8. 383  10,690 

9.337 

8,005 

3,051 

3,702 

2,503' 

2,2U0 

5,Ui6 

3.556  3.76? 

8,097 

7,862 

7.828 

S,i+l6 

8.202  7.1i60 

Sources:     l/  Federal  Reserve  Board;  converted  to  a  1935-39  base.     2/  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
.Labor,  B.  L.   S.    ^7        ^'  ^^V^-        Agriculture,  B.  A.  E.     To  convert  prices  received 
and  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  to  the  1935-39  base,  multiply  by  .93110  and 
.78125  respectively.     k/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.     5/  U.  S.  Dept .  of  Labor,  B.  L.  S. 
6/    U.   S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.     7/  U.  S,  Dept.  of  Treasury. 
Data  for  19*+^  are  on  average  monthly  basis. 


